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In 1947 there were nearly nine hundred W.E.A. branches in the
country, federated into twenty-one districts. The total number of
branch members was approximately 39,000, and about 100,000
men and women were attending classes. The latter represented a
fair cross-section of the population. The statistics for 1946-7 show
that twenty-one per cent of students were manual workers, sixteen
per cent clerks, draughtsmen, travellers, foremen, teachers, civil
servants, and postal workers, five per cent professional and social
workers, and twenty-six per cent engaged in home duties and
nursing. The remainder consisted of students drawn from
miscellaneous occupations and those whose occupation was not
declared.1
The classes range from university tutorial classes of three years
duration, to short courses of six months to a year, and provide for
a wide range of subjects. Economics, history, and literature are the
most popular, though in recent years psychology has been much in
demand. The tutorial class has twenty-four meetings each year,
the usual duration of which is two hours. The first hour is usually
a lecture-period which is followed by a class discussion or, in classes
studying science subjects, practical work. Subjects such as foreign
languages, mathematics, etc., which are provided by L.E.A.s in
their evening institutes, are not encouraged in W.E.A. classes.
Book boxes are supplied to classes, and students are encouraged to
read and are required to do some written work.
During the late war many W.E.A. classes were run under diffi-
culties. The writer will never forget the experience of holding a
class discussion in a cellar, while overhead, bombs were dropping
and the barrage maintained by our anti-aircraft guns was
deafening. The black-out created further difficulties for tutors and
students who came from a distance, but the astonishing thing was
the way in which most classes maintained their attendance. After
the war, attendance was affected by the introduction of "staggered
hours of work," but the Ministry of Education took account of
this in its conditions for the award of grant.
Most of the universities have now reorganised their machinery
for dealing with adult education in their areas. Extra-mural
departments have been set up with a Director of Extra-Mural Studies
as the academic head, and the work is usually organised by means
of a Tutorial Class and an Extension Committee. Arrangements
vary in different universities, but usually the two committees work
1 The Future in Adult Education, pp. 11-12, W.E A , 1947.